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NAIK NAND SINGH, 

1/1 lth Sikh Regiment 

Naik Nand Singh led his men 
up a steep knife-edged ridge in 
the Kalapanzin Valley and, 
although wounded in the thigh, 
dashed forward and tool; the 
first trench single-handed at 
the point of the bayonet. He 
then crawled forward alone 
under heavy fire. A grenade 
wounded him, but he took the 
second trench, again at the 
bayonet point. A few minutes 
later, the whole of his section 
having been killed or wounded, 
Naik Nand Singh charged on 
to a third trench, captured it 
and killed the oecupants with 
his bayonet. 



NAIK GIAN SINGH, 

4/15th Punjab Regiment. 

Firing his tommy gun and hur- 
ling grenades, Naik Gian Singh 
made two lone charges against 
the Japs astride the Kamye-My- 
ingyan road. When a Punjab 
platoon came under very heavy 
fire, Nk. Gian Singh ordered his 
machine gunners to cover him 
as he rushed enemy fqx-holes. 
Our tanks moved up and cam 
under fire, but Nk. Gian Sin! 
who had sustained sever 
wounds, annihilated a Ji 
tank gun's crew, capt\iti 
weapon single-handed^ E 
led his section in clearing ( 
enemy positions until the ei 
of the action. 



LIEUT KARAMJEET SINGH 

JUDGE, 4/15th Punjab Kegl. 

Posthumous 

Lt. Karamjeet Singh Judge dis- 
played superb gallantry near 
Myingyan. Concealed enemy 
bunkers in the reverse slopes of 
broken and untankable ground, 
constantly shelled and machine- 
gunned our troops, who were 
held up by fire from bunkers 
not seen by our tanks. Lt. 
Karamjeet Singh Judge time 
a again went forward through 
avy fire to recall our tanks to 

;al with bunkers indicated by 

m Lqfiding successive infan- 

fty es. he wiped out ten 

ap positions already battered 

>y our ,. nks and was mortally 
■vounded, but his men, inspired 

v his example went on to clear 
the whole area. 



RIFLEMAN LACHHIMAN 

GURUNG, 4/8th Gurkha Rifles 

Eifleman Lachhiman Gurung's 
platoon was surrounded for 
three days and two nights by 
the Japs at Taungdaw. The 
enemy hurled innumerable gre- 
nades at the position, two of 
which Rfn. Lachhiman Gurung 
picked up and hurled back. 
While holding a third grenade 
the fingersof his right hand were 
blown off. Disregarding his 
terrible injuries he loaded and 
fired his rifle with his left hand 
as the enemy formed up to rush 
the position. Wave after wave 
of fanatical attacks were thrown 
in by the Japs but all were 
repuised with heavy casualties. 
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Introduction 

TO the 7th Indian Division in the Arakan campaign 
of the Spring of 1944, 'when it held out against Jap 
encirclement 'for three weeks in its defensive boxes east 
of the Mayu ridge, went the honour of first showing the world 
that Allied forces in the South East Asia theatre had the 
whip hand of the Jap and that the so-called master of the 
jungle could be thrashed on his own ground. 

Here, for the first time, too, as Dakotas roared over the 
green heights of the Mayu ridge to drop parachuted supplies 
to the beleaguered garrisons, was demonstrated the technique 
of air supply which set at nought the Japanese method of 
encirclement and severing lines of communication — a 
manoeuvre to which there had previously been no successful 
answer. 

This classic operation displayed the future pattern of the 
Burma war, repeated first on a large scale in the defensive 
battle of the Imphal plain a month later when 4th Corps 
was supplied by the unhampered road through the skies, 
demonstrated again on an even larger and more daring scale 
in the second Wingate expedition with the 3rd_Jndian 
Division, and finally used throughout the successful offensive 



of the Fourteenth Army in the Spring and early summer 
of 1945 which broke the Japanese Armies in Burma. 

But the brief burst of fame which came to the 7th Division 
in February 1944 does not represent the full accomplishments 
of this hard fighting formation. 

Led first by General Frank Messervy, later to command 
4th Corps in the drive on Meiktila and Rangoon, and later 
by Maj. -General G. C. Evans, who, as a brigadier in the 5th 
Indian Division, had commanded the " Admin Box " at 
Ngakyedauk, the Division has played a full part in the defence 
of India's borders and the final liberation of Burma. 

It fought at Kohima, Imphal and Ukhrul. It was the spring- 
board of the drive of 1 7th Indian Division from the bridgehead 
above Pagan on the Irrawaddy to Meiktila which was the 
decisive operation of the Burma war. It liberated the 
oilfield area of Chauk and Yenangyaung, completed the 
destruction of Japanese remnants in the river valley and 
retreating elements from the Arakan, and even during the 
monsoon months in Burma after the capture of Rangoon, 
was hammering the Jap on the banks of the Sittang river — 
still fighting and fighting hard. 

The 7th Indian Division, though mobilised for war only 
in the spring of 1942, bears a time honoured title. For it was 
the 7th Indian Division that bore the standard of the Indian 
Army through Mesopotamia to Egypt in the last Great "War. 
And even before its mobilisation when it formed part of 
North Western Army, it was playing its role in the greater 
war effort as a training formation which frequently had to 
surrender large numbers of its best men for service in other 
theatres of war. 

The Division's mobilisation and transformation into a 
full-fledged fighting formation bore early testimony to the 
capacity of India Command to produce the material in 
manpower and equipment which would give us decisive 
superiority over the .enemy. 
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Though during this mobilisation period of the spring and 
summer of 1942, the Division was stationed in a remote 
region of the Hazara district of the North West Frontier 
Province, the arsenals of Northern India fed the tools of 
war through the narrow supply line which crept up through 
the mountain from the nearest railhead. 

By the winter of the same year, the Division was ready, 
if not for war, to take the field as a fully organised fighting 
formation. On the banks of the Indus river — the historic 
frontier of India in the North — the Division completed its 
preliminary training. 

With its role changed now from a reserve Division which 
was to be available for service in any theatre of war, to a 
formation which was destined for the war against Japan, 
the Division went into jungle training in the Central Provinces 
of India. 

Here during the spring and summer of 1943. it learnt the 
technique of jungle war and laid the foundation for its later 
mastery of the Japanese. 




J 



The beginning of 
Ngakyedauk Pass. 



the road to Victory. Entrance to th-c formidable 




THE GOPPE PASS 



Part I — The Arakan 



IN the autumn and winter of the same year, the Division, 
now under command of General Messervy, moved east to 
challenge the enemy on the eastern frontier of India. For 
its fighting symbol it had adopted the Golden Arrow — an 
arrow with its war head tempered for battle and flighted and 
hafted to hit square the high mark of achievement. 

With one brigade over the Goppe Pass on East Mayu 
before the turn of the year, the Division began the pressure 
advance down the Mayu peninsular which was to force the 
Japanese back on to the line of the Maungdaw-Buthidaung 
road. 

Deployed with it in 1 5 th Indian Corps battle order was the 
famous veteran 5 th Indian Division, moved from the 
Middle East to Burma to demonstrate in the East the ability 
of the Indian soldier to meet and beat any enemy in any 
theatre of war. 

Maungdaw, the river port in the estuary of the Naf river, 
fell to the 5 th Division in January 1944, and with our forces 
pressing down on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road from the 
foothills of the Mayu ridge, the 7th Division moved in full 
strength to east of the ridge to form a two Divisional front. 

The Ngakyedauk pass — later so memorable, was 
constructed by the Division's sappers — one of the best 
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miniature engineering achievements of the Burma war — and 
the Division's life-line from the main line of communication 
running south from Chittagong through Bawli was this 
corkscrew one way road through the virgin jungle of the 
Mayu ridge. 

In the Kalapanzin valley the Division deployed with one 
brigade pressing down on the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road 
west of the river, and another on the east bank poised for a 
long left hook on Buthidaung. 

Overlooking the road the 2nd Battalion The King's Own 
Scottish Borderers took possession of "Able" feature, later 
held by men of the 4/ist Gurkha Rifles in a vicious month-long 
battle when night mule convoys running the gauntlet across 
the open paddy were the only means of supply. The eastern 
foothills of the Mayu ridge were cleared south of the 
Ngakyedauk Pass. 

But to the east the Japanese Command was preparing 
its march on India which was to break the Allied forces on 
the Indo-Burma border and open the road to the plains of 
Assam and Bengal. 

In practice, this offensive fell into two distinct stages — first 
the Arakan offensive, second the drive on the Imphal plain. 
The intention of the enemy was to launch an offensive in the 
Arakan, draw 14th Army reinforcements to that area, and 
thus put in the main attack on Imphal. Had this Arakan 
offensive been successful, we would never have been able to 
release the 5 th and later the 7th Divisions from the Arakan 
to assist in breaking the Japanese siege of Imphal. 

His plan was to encircle and destroy the 7th Division east 
of the Mayu ridge, then cut the main line of communication 
from Chittagong to Bawli behind the 5 th Division on west 
Mayu and drive it into the sea. 

For this purpose he deployed a force of several thousand 
men with gunners, sappers and ancilliary units. In command 
of this force was Col. Tanabashi. 






The plan was to attack the 7th Division from the rear and 
annihilate it. The next stage was to be a concentration of 
the main force on the Ngakyedauk Pass while another 
detachment got over the ridge and cut out our line of 
communication in the region of Bawli. The whole force was 
then to descend on the 5 fh Indian Division and complete the 
destruction of Allied forces in the Arakan. 

This ambitious plan was by no means a surprise to the 14th 
Army Commander, General Slim, and his staff. The 
technique of resistance against encirclement by the formation 
of defensive boxes had been worked out and the preliminary 
arrangements made for the maintenance of these isolated 
forces by air supply. To the north of Chittagong, the 26th 
Indian Division was under the commander's hand. 

On February 3rd leading elements of the task force came 
into contact with troops of the Seventh Indian Division east 
of the Kalapanzin river. 

On 7th February confused fighting raged to the north of 
the eastern end of the Ngakyedauk pass where men of the 
2nd Battalion The King's Own Scottish Borderers, the 4 ; '8th 
Gurkha Rifles, and the 7 /2nd Punjab, with tanks of the 
25 th Dragoons, temporarily held back the encirclement threat. 
Divisional headquarters was overrun in the early hours of 
the morning of February 6th after Indian State Cavalry 
(Gwalior Lancers) had reported the presence of Japs in 
Taung Bazar away to the north and east. The brunt of the 
attack was borne by the Divisional signals. Staff officers and 
clerks joined in the confused fighting. General Messervy 
led out a party of his staff by wading down a chaung. 
Divisional headquarters, practically intact, fought its way out 
and retired to the famous " Admin Box " at the foot of the 
Ngakyedauk Pass. 

Meanwhile other groups of the task force with elements 
of the I.N. A. had penetrated towards the main line of com- 
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munication west of the Mayu ridge and were endeavouring 
to hamper the movement of supplies. The road was under 
fire in several places. Briasco bridge was attacked, but was 
quickly repaired. The Ngakyedauk Pass was closed by the 
Japanese task force. 

In the " Admin Box " 7th Divisional headquarters with 
large numbers of Corps and service troops and elements of a 
brigade of the 5 th Indian Division including three companies 
of the 2nd Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment, prepared a 
perimeter in the dry dusty bowl of paddy fields east of the foot 
of the pass, crammed with mules, men, tanks, vehicles and 
guns. 

The order had gone out to stand firm. The Dakotas began 
to wing their way towards the gallant garrisons with supplies. 
The 7th Division prepared to defy the enemy to the last. 

For 18 days enemy aircraft, infantry and long range guns 
tried to hammer the " Admin Box " into submission. From 
surrounding hills mortars and machine guns fired into the 
" Box ". Constant attacks night and day went in against the 
troops holding the perimeter. 

At the southern and eastern face of the " Box " the Japs 
astride the Ngakyedauk pass were in positions pressing right 
down on to the perimeter. 

The MDS here was raided and the wards became a battle- 
ground, with the Japs using the hospital as a battle head- 
quarters for 36 hours before they were thrown out. 

The hospital was then moved back towards the foot of the 
pass, where in bamboo rigged shelters in a chaung, it tended 
the sick and wounded of the whole of the " Box " garrison, 
at one time holding as many as 500 patients. 

Under constant danger the doctors carried on. Even 
the dental surgeon, wounded in the face and arm, took his 
share of the work in the wards. 

Meantime, forces were advancing to the relief of the 
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beleaguered 7th Division. From the north over the Goppe 
Pass, the leading elements of the 26th Indian Division moved 
down, while from the west the 5 th Indian Division cracked 
open the Ngakyedauk Pass. From the " Box " Brigadier 
Evans sent out men of the 2nd Battalion West Yorkshire 
Regt. and the 2nd Battalion King's own Scottish Borderers 
with tanks of the 25 th Dragoons to meet the relieving forces. 
Tanks of the 25 th Dragoons, working from the western 
side, roaring up and down the dizzy curves of the pass in 
clouds of white dust, supported infantry of the 4 /7th Rajputs, 
the 2 /ist Punjab and i/i8th Garhwalis (of 26th Div.) to break 
through the Japanese ring. Air strikes by Vengeance dive 
bombers reduced Hill 1070 — a conical feature overlooking 
the centre of the pass and, encircled by a mixed force of 
Rajputs and Garhwalis, the Jap garrison was driven off. 
Again with air support, men of the 4 /7th Rajputs captured 
" Sugar Loaf" Hill, on the North Eastern edge of the " Box ". 
At 10-30 in the morning of the 23rd February the adjutant 
of the 2/ist Punjab greeted a Scottish soldier from the 7th 
Division on the roadway of the pass. Mopping up of isolated 
elements of the enemy on both sides of the pass went on. 

Two days later the first ambulance convoys rolled out 
escorted by armoured cars. Within a few hours the patients 
were evacuated to hospitals in Bengal by ambulance planes. 
The " Box " had been relieved. The weary garrisons 
o-reeted their deliverers with joy and told tales, tragic, gallant, 
humorous, of the great siege. 

The Japanese had lost heavily, 500 bodies were picked up 
round the box alone. Split into scattered remnants the 
vaunted Tanabashi task force was methodically reduced. 
The fighting in its early stages had cost them dearly. Now 
they were without supplies, cut off and disintegrated— the 
plight into which they had hoped to plunge the 7th Division. 
The back of the enemy offensive in the Arakan had been 
broken. 
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It was the proud boast of the 7th Division that at no stage 
did their forward line substantially change during the enemy 
offensive. East of the Kalapanzin, 114 Brigade composed 
of the Somerset Light Infantry, 4/ 14th Punjab and 4/5 th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles had stood its ground and withdrawn only 
its feelers. On the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road 33 Brigade 
held on to " Able " while the tide of battle whirled around 
them to the north. 

The Golden Arrow Division, having faced its crucial test, 
once again prepared for the offensive. The line of the 
Maungadaw-Buthidaung road still had to be secured before 
the monsoon. 

Early in March, under a thunderous night barrage, men of 
the i/iith Sikhs and the 4/1 5th Punjab swept down towards 
the road. With them moved tanks of the 25 th Dragoons 
and sapper detachments to build tank crossings over the 
chaungs that served the route. 

By dawn on the following morning the vital objectives 
had been secured. The i/nth Sikhs proving themselves for 
the first time in action as a whole battalion had seized "Poland" 
and held it against counter-attack. The 4/1 5th Punjab were 
on " West Finger " and the Queens were south of the 
road on "Cain," opposite the gallant Gurkhas, still fighting 
their battle on " Able." 

A few days later the Sikhs swept through the forward 
Punjabi positions, cheered on by their fellow warriors in the 
Sikh company and drove the Japanese from " East Finger " 
— the last remaining feature before Buthidaung. Riding 
on the tanks of the 25 th Dragoons they swept into Buthidaung 
and found that the enemy had fled from this shattered town. 

It was here that the nth Sikhs secured the first V.C. for 
the Golden Arrow Division. A force of enemy 40 strong 
infiltrated into a position overlooking the road to Buthidaung 
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in the rear of our forward positions. The enemy had to be 
driven out at all costs. Naik Nand Singh commanded the 
leading section of the platoon which was to retake the 
position. The enemy was entrenched on the top of a 
knife-edged ridge. Coming under fire, he was wounded 
in the thigh but took the first trench at the point of the 
bayonet. Wounded again in the face and shoulder by a 
grenade, he stormed a second position singlehanded and 
killed its occupants. Then with most of his section killed 
or wounded he took on a third position, again with the 
bayonet, and wiped out the enemy. 

To the North, on the west bank of the Kalapanzin, another 
stern action was fought by the 7 /2nd Punjab. Here on 
" Bulge ", a similar situation developed. A party of 
Japanese, this time more than a hundred strong infiltrated 
on to the " Boomerang " feature where battalion head- 
quarters was located. The Colonel led the first attack with 
battalion headquarters men on what was estimated to be a 
minor nuisance party and was killed by a grenade. Troops 
were recalled from the forward positions to deal with the 
enemy. Their attempts to retake the position failed. 
Finally the position was recaptured by a composite force from 
all companies of the battalion with the aid of tanks. More 
than a hundred Japanese were killed in their bunkers, and 
five medium machine-guns were captured. General 
Messervy visited the battalion after the battle and told the 
men that he had never witnessed such brave and desperate 
fighting. 

With Buthidaung captured, the brigade east of the 
Kalapanzin moved down on Japanese positions still held 
north of the line of the Maungdaw-Buthidaung road. Tanks 
were ferried across the river on sapper constructed rafts and 
the 4/ 14th Punjab drove the enemy from their positions on 
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Long Ridge. Preparations were made to drive the enemy, 
too, from their long held strongpoint at Kyaukit which 
had defied dive bomber and artillery bombardment. But 
here, isolated by withdrawals, the Japanese pulled out and a 
section patrol of the 5 th Royal Gurkhas on the eve of the 
attack entered it unopposed. 

Before the 7th Division finally completed its task in 
the Arakan, the Japs made one more bid against them. A 
suicide party of 400 coming up West Valley penetrated for a 
second time to the " Admin box " and Divisional head- 
quarters staff once more found themselves manning slit 
trenches on the perimeter. The 2nd Punjab held the raiding 
party off a vital feature overlooking the box and the liquida- 
tion of the enemy force was completed by the nth Sikhs, 
Garhwalis and Lincolns of the 26th Division which had by 
then taken over at Buthidaung. 
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THE JAP WHO LIVED — —AND THE JAP WHO DIDN'T. 
attended by M . O . Gurkhas ivalk past. 
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THE "ADMIN" BOX. A view of the tank ar 
dropping parachutes with much-needed supplies. 
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BRITISH GUNNERS prepare 
to fire. 



to forward positions. 
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AT THE FOOT OF "AMMUNITION HILL". Another view of the 
tank area within the perimeter of the "Admin Box". 
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MORE VITAL SUPPLIES drop from 
sky to sustain the garrison. 
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AMBULANCE CONVOY prepares to leave the 'Box' with 
wounded after the battle had ended. 
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Part II — Kohima, Imphal, Pakokku, Pagan. 

GRAVE news was coming from the north, where 4th 
Corps was now facing the full weight of the enemy 
" invade India " offensive. The Japanese plan having 
been foiled in the Arakan, the 5 th Indian Division was free 
to reinforce the northern line and did its famous "fly out" 
to the Imphal plain. 

Next came the turn of the 7th Division to take up the 
battle against encirclement again. 33 and 114 brigades went 
north to Dimapur, 89 brigade joining the 5th Division in 
the Imphal plain. 

Round Kohima, the men of the Golden Arrow Division 
gave their lives to break the Jap stranglehold on our land 
line of communication from Imphal to Dimapur. The 1st 
Battalion Queens, the 4/ nth Punjab and the 4/ist Gurkha 
Rifles fought in these battles. Memorials on these bloody 
heights testify to the sacrifices made by the men of the 
Seventh Division. " Jail Hill " was a Seventh Division 
battle and the Division, too, captured the final Kohima 
stronghold at Naga Village. 

Kohima was cleared, but the fight down the road to link 
with the beleaguered garrison in Imphal still lay ahead. 

While the 2nd British Division fought down the axis of 
the road, to the 7th Division went the task of carrying out 
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an outflanking movement to the east along the Jessami track. 

The monsoon broke as they pressed down towards 
Ukhrul across mountains 4000 feet high and through flooded 
mountain streams. Air supply was impossible and Jeeps 
ran "round the clock" shuttle services along perilous tracks 
to keep the advancing troops supplied. 

Japanese forces which had made the drive on Kohima 
were now defeated and retreating. As the Division advanced 
stray parties of hungry, tattered and bewildered enemy fell 
into their hands. 

In the Imphal plain 89 brigade of the 7th Division, which 
had joined forces, together with 139 Jungle Field Regiment, 
with the 5th Division, fought actions around Kanglatongbi. 
Once again the i/nth Sikhs proved themselves with the 2nd 
Battalion, King's Own Scottish Borderers and the 4/'8th 
Gurkha Rifles in the attack on Kanglatongbi ridge, where the 
Scots went into action with pipes playing and the Sikhs 
carried out a brilliant march to the rear of the enemy. 

In the Imphal plain the battle neared its end. The 
Japanese attempts to break through from the south along 
the Tiddim and Tamu roads had been defeated. 

The last stage was the liquidation of the force that had 
attempted to reach Imphal from the east from the direction 
of Ukhrul. Pressure from the north by the elements of the 
seventh Division and along the axis of the road by troops of 
Fourth Corps drove the enemy back towards the Chindwin. 

The 7th Division brought its participation in the 1944 
campaign to an end by driving straight from Ukhrul to 
Laung Chaung, cutting the Jap line of retreat and line of 
communications. Over jungle covered mountains rising 
to 6,500 feet they completed the rout of the enemy. 

The battle of the Imphal plain ended, the 5 th Indian 
Division and the nth East African Division carried on the 
pursuit of the broken " invade India " armies of Japan down 
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the Tiddim and the Tamu roads, to link up finally in Novem- 
ber at Kalemyo. 

West of the Chindwin the Japs had been driven down the 
Myittha valley to Gangaw by the mystery force of the Lushai 
brigade which emerged from the hills where it had operated 
on the right flank of the 5 th Division's advance. 

Resting at Kohima, the Golden Arrow Division, now 
under command of Maj .-General G. C. Evans, was called 
into battle towards the end of December. Its sappers had 
been the first to move and had constructed a new 
" Ngakeydauk " over a range of hills bordering the Chindwin 
at Thaungdut. The 19th Indian Division used this pass 
later as part of the " road to Mandalay." 

But before Christmas came further orders for the sappers of 
the Golden Arrow Division. With part of 1 3 6 Field Regiment 
they moved 250 miles south to engineer a new road from 
the Manipur river, crossing at Sinaung Myauk, below 
Kalemyo, down into the Myittha valley. 




THE UKHRUL ROAD. 
abandoned vehicle. 
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While the sappers blasted and bulldozed their way through 
virgin jungle on a forty mile diversion which concealed our 
movements from the enemy remaining in the Myittha valley, 
the first guns of the 136 Field Regiment winched and hauled 
by "quads " reached Gangaw and were deployed against the 
Jap stronghold. 

The sappers and gunners were the advance force of not 
only a Divisional but a Corps concentration which was the 
prelude to the decisive operation of the Burma war, the 
thrust into the heart of central Burma by the drive on Meiktila. 

The Division was on the move, spread over three hundred 
miles of road from Kohima to Tamu and beyond. At this 
time the planning staff was fighting a battle with figures, 
for to provide road lift for an entire division including mule 
companies was no mean task. 

The first stage of the march was to take them to Gangaw. 
From Gangaw they were to move south 150 miles to the 
banks of the Irrawaddy. The move was secret. All Divi- 
sional signs were blacked out. The use of wireless was 
forbidden. This concentration of 7th Division, to be follow- 
ed by 17th Indian Division at a later stage, was the master 
stroke of the 14th Army. 

The achievements of this trek to the banks of the Irrawaddy 
were phenomenal. All services played a distinguished part 
■ — for it was largely a service task. One mule company 
marched all the way from Kohima to Myitche more than 400 
miles — and arrived with all its animals in good condition 
after a trek which would have done credit to an explorer. 
The Divisional RIASC found itself faced with the lifting of 
men and mules and supplying at one time units spread over 
8,000 square miles of country. In this they had the assistance 
of air supply. Divisional signals laid over 800 miles of field 
cable in sii. weeks to maintain communication without 
wireless. The IEME leapfrogged its workshop companies 
down the march route to keep the Division on the move. 
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Operationally at this stage the Division's commitments 
were not great. Gangaw had fallen in the first week in 
January to men of the Chin Hills battalion of the Lushai 
Brigade after the biggest airstrike yet seen in the Burma war, 
which tore great rents in the enemy's jungle stronghold on 
the bank of the Myittha river. 

28 East African Brigade took over the advance down the 
Gangaw valley. This was a picked screen, for the intention 
of the 14th Army Commander at this stage was to 
persuade the Japanese that the whole of 4th Corps 
had crossed the Chindwin and were headed for 
Mandalay. They were to assume that this East African 
brigade was part of the nth East African Division which 
had chased them out of the Kabaw valley. Behind this 
deception screen the build-up of 4th Corps in the Myittha 
valley was to take place. 

While the East African brigade moved south on the 
general axis of the road in the direction of Pauk, General 
Evans deployed his forces behind them with the object of 
obtaining a quick grip on the north and west banks 
of the Irrawaddy at the point where the river turns south 
after its confluence with the Chindwin. 

33 Brigade was still moving down the tenuous and 
rapidly deteriorating line of communication from Kohima 
to Kan — north of Gangaw — a distance of 350 miles. 

89 Brigade group on an all pack basis with Mountain 
Artillery in support was therefore sent off on a long left hook 
south of Gangaw between the Myittha and the Chindwin. 

On the extreme left flank moved the Divisional reconnais- 
sance battalion of the 7/ 2nd Punjab, with the Lushai Scouts. 

Supplied entirely by air the jjznd Punjab moved through 
the rugged country on the east bank of the Myittha, marching 
200 miles in four weeks to reach the Irrawaddy at Pakokku. 
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89 Brigade group, consisting of the i/nth Sikhs, the 
2nd Battalion Kings Own Scottish Borderers and the 4/ 8th 
Gurkha Rifles, moved south from Gangaw to cut the road 
from Tilin to Pauk, and to capture Pauk itself. 

114 Brigade moved behind the East Africans. At Lessaw 
the 4/ 14th Punjab broke an attempt by the Japs to 
capture the Tilin air strip. The brigade then moved east 
towards Pakokku. 

Here in the first week of February, stiff fighting for the 
possession of Pakokku took place, in which battalions of the 
4/ 5 th Royal Gurkha Rifles, and the 7/znd and 4/i4th Punjab 
were engaged against 214 Regt. of the famous 33rd Japanese 
Division. Pakokku was strongly defended and the fighting 
on the outskirts and in the town lasted a week before the 
enemy garrison was subdued with the loss of some 350 men. 

Unknown to the Jap, who was completely mystified about 
our movements and appreciated that the whole of General 
Messervy's 4th Corps was across the Chindwin and headed 
for Mandalay, the 14th Army plan for the breaching and 
turning of the Irrawaddy line was nearing its climax. 

The 1 9th Indian Division was breaking out of its bridge- 
head at Kyonkmyaming, in the face of heavy counter-attack ; 
the thrust of the 20th Indian Division across the river at 
Myinmu was launched, to be joined later by the 2nd British 
Division crossing further east. The battle of the Irrawaddy 
line was on, General Slim struck. 

While the southwards advance went on, 33 Brigade of 
the Division had been training at Gangaw for the crossing 
of the Irrawaddy. 

Assault boats, rafts and sapper equipment had been moved 
south down the line of communication. Detailed air 
reconnaissance had been made to determine the best place for 
the crossing. Every hazard had been weighed and every 
detail of this vital operation worked out. 
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THE "ADMIN BOX". For eighteen days of unremitting enemy attack, and fighting of unparalleled savagery, the heroic garrison held 

out, while Dakota* at great peril continued to drop supplies until relief arrived. 



So far there was no indication that the enemy had any 
suspicion of our plan to cross the river and drive on Meiktila. 
But to make assurance doubly sure, the deception shadow 
play went on. 

The East African brigade, having reached Pauk, pushed 
on to Seikpyu on the west bank of the river opposite the 
oil town of Chauk with the object of making it appear that 
we were aiming a direct thrust at the oilfields area. From 
the heavy counter-attacks which were thrown in this area 
it is apparent that the Jap swallowed the bait. 

The place selected for the Seventh Division's crossing 
was opposite Nyaungu, just north of the ancient Burmese 
capital of Pagan. At this point the river was 2,500 yards 
wide and treacherous with shifting sandbanks. 

On the far side were high cliffs broken by the fissures 
of dry nullahs. At the foot of these nullahs were our " D- 
day " landing beaches. 
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B17SHIDOJ A Japanese gives up to men of the 2nd. Baroda Regt 
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Every method was used to deceive the Japanese, that a 
crossing was to take place at Pakokku. Tanks were used 
here for the first time in these operations, and no movement 
South to Myitche was allowed by day. So successful was 
this feint that Japanese patrols reported the whole of the 
Division moving on Pakokku. 

In the early hours of the morning of February 14th a 
company of the South Lancashire Regt. — specially selected 
for this task because of their training in combined operations 
— climbed into their assault craft and rowed silently across 
the river. It was pitch dark. A moonless night and a 
silent approach had been chosen to make the surprise 
complete. 

At this moment, the plan which had been the result of 
weeks of detailed work and preparation, and on which the 
success of General Slim's whole strategy for the turning 
of the Irrawaddy line depended, almost hung by a thread. 

The leading troops reached the far bank and were safely 
and secretly across. Dawn, however, was breaking and 
throwing a pearly light over the dark river as the second 
flight in outboard engined craft were some 200 yards from the 
further bank. 

Jap machine gunners from caverns in the face of the cliffs 
opened up. Vicious spouts of water splattered up around 
the boats. Some were hit and men began to swim ashore. 
The enemy — too late — had awoken to his danger and was 
endeavouring to deny us our foothold on the far bank. 

But the plan had been made to meet this contingency. 
Aircraft appeared and dived at the enemy positions. 
Columns of smoke mushroomed into the sky. Indian and 
British gunners opened up and bush fires blazed and smoked 
on the far bank. Tanks of the 1 1 6 Regt. R.A.C. (Gordon 
Highlanders) with their 75's and machine gunners of the 
Frontier Force Machine Gun Battalion with their Vickers, 
blazed away across the mile wide river. 
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1MPHAL, UfiHRVL, PAKOKKU. PAGAN 



Men of the 4/1 5th Punjab and the 4/ist Gurkhas crossed in 
succeeding waves followed by the 1st Burma Regiment. 

By nightfall on the first day the whole of the assault brigade 
was across. The thread had not snapped. 

Thereafter the bridgehead expanded rapidly and according 
to plan. In the following days men of the Burma Regt. 
winkled the Japs out of the old catacombs in Nyaungu 
where they had taken refuge, and by February 16th the 
bridgehead was 6000 yards broad and 4000 yards deep and 
the vehicles stores and equipment of two brigades were 
pouring across. 

Further south, the nth Sikhs, crossing the river in country 
boats after an initial setback, had captured Pagan, the ancient 
city of the five thousand pagodas. Sappers went to work 
lifting mines and repairing bridges. 
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NAGA VILLAGE. Final Kohima stronghold of the Japanese, captured 
by men of the Division. 
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A view of the vast expanse of the IMPHAL PLAIN, seen from 
the UKHRUL ROAD. 




THE LTKHRUL ROAP. A tank on patrol moves round the 
tortuous bends. 



PAKOKKU. Troops advance into the outskirts of tfie village. 




THE IRRAWADDY CROSSING. 4/Ut Gurkha Rifles cross the river. 
The effects of shell-bursts can be seen on the far bank. 



The other side of the Irrawaddy, showing the caves in the cliffs which 
were fanatically defended by the Japanese. 
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North of NYAl/NGU. 4/lSth Punjab go across the Irrawaddy on 
14th February 7 94/;. Smoke on the far hank is caused fj^ air and 
artillery bombardment. 



SUPPLIES and VEHICLES are transp 




Soutfi-We.sc of PAGAN, Sikh 
patrol charges Jap foxhole. 



PAGAN AREA. Gurkha patrol 
advances cautiously. 
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OVERLOOKING THE IRRAWADDY, with smoke rising from the 
far side. Digging on outpost position. 
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YENANGYAUNG OILFIELDS 

Part III~Myingyan, Yenangyaung, Sittang. 

THE bridgehead gained, the i yth Indian Division's mobile 
column swept through to Meiktila. The Golden 
Arrow Division had done the first part of its job— to 
launch this sudden and decisive blow at the enemy's vitals 
in Central Burma. 

For the hard-fighting yth Division, much gruelling work 
lay ahead. The bridgehead had to be held secure. South 
at Seikpyu on the western bank the Japs had reacted strongly 
to the East Africans advance. To the north on the eastern 
side of the river, the Japs were in considerable strength 
and occupied the important river port of Myingyan, a 
railhead too for the metre gauge railway running east' to 
Meiktila and beyond. 

The operations to clear the approaches to this town and 
to drive out the enemy garrison brought the Golden Arrow 
Division two more V.C.'s, both awarded to Sikhs from the 
same regiment— the 4/1 5 th Punjab and making three Sikh 
V.C.'s in the Division. 

On the Kamye-Myingyan road early in March, Naik 
Gian Singh, leading a section of his platoon in an attack 
on a village which would give us control of essential water 
points in the area, rushed the enemy fox holes, firing his 
tommy gun and hurling grenades. He killed four enemy 
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in the main weapon pit. Wounded in this affray, he rushed 
forward and annihilated the crew of a Jap anti-tank gun 
which was engaging our tanks and captured the gun single 
handed. Then leading his section he cleared the remainder 
of the enemy positions. Twenty enemy bodies were found 
in this area, the majority of which fell to the Naik and his 
section. Though wounded and ordered to the RAP the 
Naik requested permission to stay until the successful 
completion of the action. 

It was again the 15 th Punjab which made the assault 
on Saka and opened the gates of Myingyan four and a half 
miles to the north. After an artillery pounding, the Jat 
company rushed the village and the enemy retreated to 
a wooded area to the north. With two troops of tanks 
the Jats went in pursuit and found the enemy a company 
strong, well established in a big dry pond where bunkers 
linked by a network of tunnels gave them a strong position. 

Led by their Subedar, the Jats rushed the bunkers, winkling 
the Japs out of their tunnels and killing more than 40 of the 
enemy. 

Myingyan fell after a four day battle in which the brilliant 
team work of infantry, sappers, artillery and tanks decided 
the issue. 

North of the town the Sikh company of the 7/ 2nd Punjab 
had crossed the Irrawaddy and occupied the airfields. By 
night, attacks of the 4/1 5 th Punjab crossed a heavily mined and 
shelled chaung, to enter the town by night. With the Japs 
continuously shelling an area of not more than 7000 square 
yards, sappers cleared mines in the chaung and the Jat 
company on the following morning enlarged the bridgehead 
on the far side. 

In the cotton mill area, tanks bumped across the open 
ground while the infantry chased the Japs from bunker to 
bunker. Men of the 4/ist Gurkhas meanwhile had entered 
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the railway station and occupied the marshalling yards. 
During the night they were supplied by our tanks. 

The southern half of the city was cleared on the following, 
day when the 4/1 5 th Punjab battled 600 yards up the heavily 
mined streets. The Japs were driven back into the jail area. 
On the last day of the battle the Jail was hit by an air strike 
bombarded by artillery and tanks and the Japs fled westwards 
to be shot up by tanks lying in wait for them as they fled. 

It was on the outskirts of this city that Lt. Karamjeet Singh 
Judge won his posthumous V.C. He led charge after charge 
on enemy bunkers and wiped out ten Japanese positions which 
had been battered by tanks. Time and again he dashed 
forward to recall tanks to deal with hidden bunkers. Finally 
he was mortally wounded, but his men went on and cleared 
the area. The citation described him as an " outstanding 
leader of matchless courage." 

While Myingyan was being cleared, the Golden Arrow 
Division was striking with mobile columns in the region of 
Mount Popa, to the south of the bridgehead area. 

Armoured cars, artillery and mobile infantry, in small, 
hard-hitting formations, comprised these columns. Japanese 
defences in the Mount Popa area were probed and wherever 
the Jap tried to come forward, he was stopped. 

West of the river in the Letse area, the East African brigade 
was bearing the brunt of strong Japanese counter-attacks. 
Here the 4/ 14th Punjab were continuously in action over 
a period of two months. 

In one counter-attack, the Japanese, 500 strong, renewing 
their assault after one determined effort had been beaten back, 
penetrated 200 yards inside the perimeter. 

While Indian field gunners cracked down just ahead of 
our troops machine gunners from the Frontier Force Machine 
Gun Battalion and Mahratta Anti-Tank Regt. — a Four 
Corps unit — drove the Japs out at the bayonet point, killing 
250 of the enemy and wounding more than a hundred. 
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While the Golden Arrow Division was fighting these 
actions and hammering the enemy north of the oilfields area, 
the 14th Army plan on the Irrawaddy moved to completion. 
Mandalay had fallen, the link up with the 17th Indian Divi- 
sion in Meiktila had been made and the drive for Rangoon 

was on. 

The 7th Division's next task was to be the capture of the 
oilfields area and the advance down the Irrawaddy valley 
towards Rangoon. Their collaborator in this drive was 
another hard fighting Division— the 20th which struck south 
from the Meiktila area to the bottom of the oilfields pocket 
through Magwe to Prome. 

Meanwhile, 89 Brigade, which was disposed to prevent a 
Japanese advance on the bridgehead from the Chauk direction 
was beating back determined Japanese counter-attacks. At 
Milaungbya, four miles north of the Singu the 8th Gurkhas 
killed 250 Japs— the record bag being 94 in one day, while 
2nd Battalion Kings Own Scottish Borderers killed over 100 
in one battle alone. 

With this holding operation in progress, General Evans 
swung his other brigade in a wide sweep to the east together 
with 268 Independent Brigade who had joined the Division. 

First aiming mark for the Golden Arrow Division was 
Kyaukpadaung, 30 miles South of Pagan, the key rail 
and road focal point and for long, an important enemy 
communication base. 

1st Battalion of the Queens Royal Regiment which had 
now rejoined the Division with the 4/15* Punjab and the 
4/ist Gurkha Rifles moved by night on the town. Four 
miles distant, the British battalion flung a screen across the 
road, while Gurkhas out-flanked to the east and the 4/15* 
Punjab occupied a ridge south of the town, and blocked the 
escape route to Gwegyo. 

The following day on the west the 4/15& Punjab were 
strongly counter-attacked amongst the scrub-covered country 
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and a fierce battle raged all day. Tanks of the Carbiniers 
assisted the Gurkhas forward and they established themselves 
half a mile west of Kyaukpadaung. With the town virtually 
encircled, a heavy airstrike went on in the railway station area 
and the artillery joined in. A short battle followed in the 
station area where the Gurkhas drove the Japs from their 
last remaining positions. The enemy fled south, pursued 
by the shelling of our guns. 

General Evans did not wait. He drove onto Gwegyo — 19 
miles from the oil centre of Chauk. In their retreat the 
Japs had made plentiful use of mines and booby traps and to 
the sappers fell the task of clearing these dangerous obstacles. 
The 4/ 1 5 th Punjab pushed on and holding a road block half 
way to the village, provided a base for another out-flanking 
movement to the south by the British battalion. Gurkhas, 
aided by sappers with beehive charges cleaned up in the 
cliffs in the railway station area where the Japs were still 
holding out in spite of shelling from our tanks. 

The rapidity of the move gave the enemy no time to 
reorganise and nearly 200 Japs, the whole complement of 
the garrison, were killed. 

Next to fall was Singu which was captured by 4/ 8 th 
Gurkhas of 89 Brigade pressing down from the north. 

Singu is intersected by a chaung, and the Gurkhas 
surrounded the northern half by moving at night round the 
west of the town unheard by the enemy garrison. Though 
on the following day, the Japs tried to rush the Gurkha 
positions in the pagoda area, where our troops were pinned 
down by violent sniping, the Gurkhas, with machine gunners 
of the Frontier Force Machine-Gun Battalion, beat off the 
attacks and the Japs fled through South Singu by the only 
available escape route. 

While the battle for Singu raged the Japs began evacuating 
Chauk. Some got away across the river, while others tried 
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to get down stream in boats, where they were shot up by 
our river patrols. 

As our troops, fresh from the victories of Gwegyo and 
Kyaukpadaung, entered Chauk, the Burmese population 
came out of their houses and lined the streets to greet their 
liberators. Most of the oil wells and machinery were 
intact. And so fast was the advance that the Japanese had 
been forced to dump their stores in the river and had even 
burnt 200 bags of rice to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the needy Burmese. Several guns and machine guns 
fell into the hands of the brigade. 

Forty eight miles south of Chauk lay Yenangyaung — the 
chief town of the oilfields area. The brigade moved rapidly 
south and the Queens were soon three miles outside the town. 

Tanks of the Carbiniers moved up to help the advance, 
while the4/ist Gurkhas, advancing across country, got astride 
a ridge overlooking the town from the river side. Hunting 
the enemy out of their cave hideouts, the Gurkhas next 
flushed 200 laps bolting for the river and seeking cover in 
the cliffs on the river bank. Artillery fire was brought 
down on them and by nightfall few were alive. 

Tanks and the 4/1 5 th Punjab on the east of the town were 
meeting stiff resistance, but the Queens had now forced 
their way into the centre and Jap opposition had dwindled 
to sniper activity. A final Gurkha charge on the following 
morning cleared the last remaining Jap stronghold. Five 
75mm guns, six anti-aircraft guns, 3,000 rounds of artillery 
ammunition formed the booty. 

The last oilfield town cleared, the attention of General 
Evans was turned to the west bank of the Irrawaddy where 
a considerable force of Japs .had accumulated and were 
joined by retreating elements from the Arakan. 

Heading 114 brigade which had moved south from Letse 
down the west bank, was the 4/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles 
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which soon gained contact with the enemy, who were driven 
south into the area of the Shandat Forest. 

Meanwhile General Evans had switched 89 Brigade which 
had moved down the east bank across the river at Kyauke, 
to join in the extermination battle on the western bank and a 
series of operations followed in which 114 Brigade was the 
hammer driving the Japanese southwards on to the anvil 
prepared by 89 Brigade. 

At Taungdaw two companies of the 4/8th Gurkha Rifles 
of 89 Brigade were surrounded by more than 500 Japs in 
thick jungle country and for five days there was heavy fighting 
in sweltering heat and intermittent monsoon downpours. 
The 1 /nth Sikhs came to their aid and on the last day the 
Japs were in full retreat. 

Over 300 dead Japanese were counted on the Gurkha 
perimeter. It was in this battle that Rifleman Lachhiman 
Gurung, 4/'8th Gurkha Rifles, won the Victoria Cross. 

Later the i/nth Sikhs, after a strenuous jungle march, 
during which they wiped out a complete party of 73 Japs 
in one swift battle, pushed south to Kama. 

A big annihilation battle was now imminent. Rangoon 
was occupied, the 14th Army was firmly in control of the 
Rangoon-Mandalay road, and the situation in the Irrawaddy 
valley on the Rangoon-Prome road was rapidly being 
cleared up. 

In the Pegu Yomas between the two road axes was a 
considerable force of Japs which had been left behind in the 
rapid advance of the 5 th and 17th Indian Divisions towards 
Rangoon. 

The only course open for those Japs on the west bank o 
the Irrawaddy was to try and break out to the east and join 
their comrades in the Pegu Yomas. To stay on the west 
bank was to be harried, trapped and eventually destroyed. 

The 1 /nth Sikhs, with the 2nd Battalion Kings Own 
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Scottish Borderers and 268 Independent Brigade, established 
themselves at Kama on the west bank, continuing to drive 
the enemy south, while at Zalon on the east bank eight miles 
north of Prome the Japs attempted to establish a bridgehead 
and hold open an escape route to the east. Here the 4/1 st 
Gurkhas, the 4/1 5 th Punjab and the Queens put a ring round 
the bridgehead and squeezed in. Against the northern tip, 
the Punjabs put in fierce attacks. The Gurkhas were attacked 
in a succession of waves, but threw a desperate enemy back 
with heavy casualties. Further to the east were the 2/8th 
Punjab and the i/i9th Hyderabad of 20th Division who 
were attached to 7th Division for this operation. 

To prevent enemy ex-filtration the 2nd Battalion Kings 
Own Scottish Borderers were moved from Kama to line the 
Prome road. A party of fifty officers and men of the Kings 
Own Scottish Borderers massacred 130 of the enemy with 
rifle and machine gun fire as they tried to escape from the 
bridgehead across the, Prome road. 

The total losses of the enemy in the battle of the Zalon 
bridgehead was 1,500 killed and 70 prisoners. It was only 
a depleted and shaken remnant of the escaping forces that 
found its way into the Pegu Yomas to join up with their 
equally battered comrades. 

By the end of June, the Golden Arrow Division, after a 
long and hard fought campaign, could claim 4,000 counted 
enemy dead, more than a 100 prisoners, and amongst its 
booty numbered three tankettes, 48 guns and several medium 
machine guns. 

But the task of the Division was not yet finished. The 
Irrawaddy valley cleared of the enemy, the Golden Arrow 
Division moved east to the Sittang line in the misery of the 
Burma monsoon, during which fighting had to be done in 
waist-deep water and continued to batter the enemy into final 
annihilation and defeat. 
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YENANGYAUNG TO BANGKOK 



Finally the Division was flown into Siam. It provided the 
first troops in South East Asia to enter enemy-occupied 
territory. It disarmed and concentrated 113,000 Japanese, 
many of whom had fought against the Division. It evacuated 
some 20,000 U.K. and Australian ex-prisoners-of-War, and 
succoured no less than 2 5 ,000 coolies who had been brought 
up from Malaya to labour on the Moulmein railway. 

Thus concludes the story of a fighting formation, whose 
exploits and achievements will be an inspiration to posterity. 




A Japanese General surrenders his su-ord m 
at BANGKOK on 11th January 1946. 







YENANGYAUNG, the principal town in the oilfields area,, lyini 
48 miles south of Chauk. 
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MINBU. A uotmded rifleman of 4/8th Gurkha Rifles is evacuated 
in aik L. V., piloted h-y a member of the 55th American Air 
Liaison Squadron. 






BANGKOK. Men of the 62nd Indian Field Company huilt this 
Bailey bridge over the Menam river. -■ 
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BATTLE of the SITTANG-BEND. A patrol of the Queens Royal 
Regt. during the battle near WAW. 
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Guard of homour found h-y Tst RattaZion Queens Regt. at the ceremoniai 
parade for H. M. the King of Siam. Detachments of 4/14th Punjab 
and 4 /5th Royal! Gurkha Rifles also took part. 



